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Tue RETURN OF THE STARRY FLAG. 


THE araeey FLAG; 
The Young Yubaaie of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


a 
THE RETURN OF THE STARRY FLAG. 


fos excitement which followed the disap- 

pearance of Bessie Watson had only par- 
tially subsided on Thursday forenoon, when 
Mr. Fairfield, Ruel Belcher, the constable, and 
others, assembled at the office of Squire Saun- 
ders for the continuation of the examination 


of Levi. It was a mere form, for the defendant 
was not in town, and of course the trial cold 
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not proceed. The two gentlemen who had 
given bail for the appearance of Levi were not 
in a very pleasant frame of mind, for the young 
man had neither been seen nor heard of since 
Monday night. 

Without delaying ‘the current of our story 
long enough to detail all the efforts which had 
been used to find Bessie, the search had been 
as thorough as wealth and energy could make 
it. All the towns on the coast from Boston to 
Portsmouth had been visited, all the shores 
had been examined, all the ponds dragged, « 
and all the out-of-the-way places explored. 
Fishermen, sailors, and landsmen had been ° 
employed, and during Tuesday and Wednes- 
day there was not an idle person within ten 
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miles of Rockport, and the busiest of them all 
was Mr. Gayles, the constable. 

The absence of Levi Fairfield was not dis- 
covered till Tuesday forenoon; and even then 
it was supposed that he had gone after dog- 
fish, as usual, in his boat; but in the evening, 
when he did not return, and nothing had been 
heard of him, it was believed that something 
unusual had occurred to him. Mr. Watson 
thought it very singular that Levi should 
thus absent himself at a time when Bessie’s 
parents were in such a state of agonizing sus- 
pense. 

By Wednesday noon, when Levi’s absence 
was continued, Mr. Fairfield began to be hope- 
ful that his ward had actually departed, never 
more to return. It was not consistent with his 
ideas to believe anything good of Levi; and 
by this time he had fully satisfied himself that 
the boy haderun away — that he feared to face 
the result of the examination. Some thought 
the young fisherman had ventured too far out 
to sea, and that The Starry Flag had been 
swamped and sunk, carrying the bold youth 
down with her; and others that he had sold 
the boat in some port not yet visited, and “ left 
for parts unknown.” Mr: Fairfield did not 


care which was true, if one of them could only 


be fully established. 

The miser was apt to be a fast reasoner. 
What he wished to believe, he generally suc- 
ceeded in making out to be true. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, he was pretty weil satisfied that 
Levi would not come back to Rockport again. 
With this belief and confidence, he once more 
drew the two hundred and.fifty dollars — the 
identical bills paid to Levi by Mr. Watson — 
from their hiding-place, and put them in his 
pocket. Cunning and avaricious men often 
overreach themselves; and it would have been 
better for him, though worse for the ends of 
truth and justice, if he had permitted the 
money to remain in its hiding-place. He 
went to Gloucester that afternoon, to see a 
man who had appliedto him for a loan of five 
hundred dollars at an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest. He passed the bills, with an equal 
amount from his own funds, to this person, 
with the understanding that the money was to 
be expended in Boston the next day. 

The desire to obtain the extra and illegal in- 
terest had tempted him to use the bills, which 
actually belonged to Levi, before it was pru- 
dent— as rogues use this word —to do so. 
But the bills would go off to Boston, and 
would soon be scattered, and all traces. of 
them lost. Mr. Fairfield really believed that 
he was shrewd, and that it would not be pos- 





sible for the bank notes to appear against him. 
He rubbed his hands with delight when he 
had finished the business, and did not ven 
grudge the thirty cents he had expended in 
railroad fares — which was more extraordinary 
than any other part of the transaction. 

Mr. Gayles had some views of his own in 
regard to the disappearance of Bessie Watson 
and the continued absence of Levi. Mr. Wat- 
son had more confidence in him than in any 
other person, because he had been so energetic 
in the search, and because, from the begin- 
ning, he had spoken words of hope to the dis- 
tracted parents. When Levi’s bail grumbled, 
Mr. Gayles declared that the boy had not run 
away; he was certain that he would come back. 
And Mr. Watson assured the grumblers, that, 
whether Levi came back or not, he would pay 
the bail if it should be forfeited. r 

‘““Mr. Watson, you don’t know Levi Fair- 
field as well as I do,” said the constable. ‘I 
have had some dealings with him, and I know 
him through and through. You may take my 
word for it, he hasn’t run away; and more 
than that, I’ll be willing to give all the money 
I’ve paid for dogfish livers in two years if that 
boy isn’t on Cap’n Dock Vincent’s track.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mr. Watson, 
gathering fresh hope from the suggestion. 

“T know it. I can’t prove it, of course; but 
it’s sort of burnt into me that he knows more 
about Bessie at this minute than any of the 
rest of us.” 

“*T hope so.” 

* We found out yesterday ”— this conversa- 
tion was on Wednesday— “that the Griffin 
went off on Monday night.” 

“But Levi was with me as late as nine 
o’clock.” 

“JT don’t know exactly how it’s coming 
about; but you may mark my words, that 
Levi's on the track now.” ; 

Mr. Watson could only hope that Levi was 
in position to assist his daughter, if she were 
still living; but.as it had been ascertained that 
the Griffin went out of the bay between four 
and five o’clock, while Levi had been with him 
as late as nine, he could not fully adopt the 
theory of the constable. 

There was a great deal of interest manifest- 
ed in the examination on Thursday forenoon. 
People were curious to know what would be 
done, and whether the bail would be forfeited. 
Levi could not appear, and people desired to 
know what would be said; so they assembled, 
to the utmost capacity of the room, in the 
squire’s office, and twice as many more gath- 
ered around the door in the street. Mr. Wat- 
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son was there, prepared with able counsel to 
argue for a postponement, and to pay every 
dollar of expense that had been or might be 
ineurred. Mr. Fairfield was there, convinced 
that Levi had runyaway, or been drowned. 
Ruel Belcher was there, again imposing upon 
his brother-in-law the cruel necessity of ex- 
pending another twenty-five cents for ‘‘a slice 
from the under side of the round.” Mr. Gayles 
was not there yet. He had gone to the post- 
office; but presently he appeared with a letter 


in his hand for Mr. Watson, which he had ob 


served through the glass window of the office. 
He gave it to the merchant, and entered into 
conversation with the counsel for the defendant. 

Squire Saunders said he was ready to pro- 
ceed with the business of the court, and would 
call up the case of Levi Fairfield, continued 
from last Thursday. Mr. Gayles stated that 
the defendant was not present. 

‘‘T knowed he wouldn’t be,” interposed Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘‘ That boy has run away, and I 
knowed he would all the time. He’s a bad 
boy; but I hope them that trusted him won’t 
lose nothin by it.” 

‘Do you know where he is, Mr. Fairfield?” 
asked the justice. 

“Do I? No; I don’t know nothin about 
him. He’s hardly been near my house sence 
he stole the money.” 

Mr. Cleaves, who had been employed as 
counsel for Levi, rose to state the case, and 
ask for a further continuation for a few days. 
He was confident that the defendant would 
appear in due time, and that he had no inten- 
tion to evade the operation of the law. 

‘Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Watson, 
suddenly rising from his chair with the letter 
he had just received in his hand, and his whole 
frame quivering with emotion. 

“Have you any intelligence from the de- 
fendant?” asked Squire Saunders. 

‘*No, sir; but I have from my daughter.” 

But then, as he thought of the condition of 
secrecy imposed upon him by Dock Vincent, 
he hastily folded up the letter, and thrust it 
into his pocket. 

The letter was that which Dock Vincent had 
written on board the Griffin, and mailed at 
Rockland. What was twenty or fifty thousand 
dollars to the devoted father compared with 
the loss of his daughter? He was ready to 
give all the wretch asked to reclaim her. 

‘‘ Where is she?” demanded the justice; and 
those in the room forgot all about Levi, for the 
moment, in their absorbing interest in the fate 
of Bessie. 

‘* She is alive, and says she is well. Beyond 
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this I am not permitted to say,” replied Mr. 
Watson, as he moved towards the door, intent , 
upon raising the money and hastening to the 
place indicated in the letter for the recovery of 
his daughter. 

He found he could not go to Boston till 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and as his name 
and credit were good enough in Rockport to 
enable him to raise the required sum there, he 
determined to borrow the money, and proceed 
with his wife to Bangor. The Cape Ann mii- 
lionnaire, one of Levi's bail, was present. He 
was the president of the bank, and promptly 
offered to supply the funds, though he was 
rather curious to know to what use the money 
was to be applied. But Mr. Watson kept his 
own counsel, fearful that Dock, if betrayed, 
would wreak his vengeance on his darling 
child. As nothing could be done, the mer- 
chant decided to remain at the office until 
Levi’s case was disposed of for that day. 

Squire Cleaves continued his remarks, urging 
his reasons for a postponement of the exami- 
nation. While he was thus engaged, a man, 
with more enthusiasm than discretion, rushed 
into the room. 

“The Starry Flag is coming!” shouted he, 
at the top of his lungs.- 

‘Where is she?” asked Mr. Gayles. 

‘*She passed Halibut Point half an hour 
ago, and is headed towards Old Pier now.” 

Ts Levi in her?” continued Mr. Gayles. 

“Yes, sir; and there is a girl with him.” 

“A girl!” 

“A girl about a dozen years old, and we.all 
reckon it’s the one that was lost,” replied the 
messenger. ‘I’ve been looking at ’em through 
my glass.” 

The court adjourned without any formalities 
whatever, and everybody rushed down to Old 
Pier, including the justice, the attorneys, the 
president of the bank, ministers, deacons, and 
laymen. Mr. Babson, who was at the justice’s 
room, hastened to his house as fast as ‘his fat 
legs would carry him, to inform Mrs. Watson 
that The Starry Flag was in sight, with a 
girl on,board who was supposed to be Bessie. 
The anxious mother joined the crowd of peo- 
ple that flocked down to Old Pier, which now 
seemed to have half the population of the town 
gathered upon it. 

The report was correct: The Starry Flag 
was coming, and by the time Mrs. Watson 
reached the wharf, and the crowd had opened 
for her so that she could join her husband on 
the edge of the pier, the boat was within hail- 
ing distance. Levi sat at the helm, his bosom 





f bounding with emotions such as he had never 
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experienced before. Bessie sat opposite to him, 
even more agitated than he. She recognized 
* her father and mother on the wharf, and waved 
her handkerchief to them. 

“Tt is she! It is she!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted father; and a thrill of joy flew through 
the hearts of the multitude. 

A deafening cheer rose on the air, when it 
was certain that the girl was Bessie. Men 
swung their hats, and women their handker- 
chiefs, and the wave of rapture in the hearts 
of the multitude was mightier than the swell 
of the sea beneath them. 

Levi waved his hat as he ran The Starry 
Flag into the dock, the proudest and the 
happiest fellow that ever handled a tiller or 
manned a halyard. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.] 


“TOUCH AND GO.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 


- ELL, I don’t know what other folks 

may have seen, but I’ve never seen 
anything like it since Adam’s fall,” said grand- 
ma Lowry, as she looked up from her knit- 
ting work and out of the window at the great 
skating pond, only a few feet from her front 
gate. ‘‘Those boys don’t seem to know they 
are on ice, and what’s worse, on skates too. 
Come here and look at them, sissy.” 

Minnie Hees, or “sissy,” as her petting 
grandmother always called her, although she 
was twelve years old, and felt herself growing 
old, dropped her backgammon board and came 
to the window. ° 

“IT looked at them ever so long, this morn- 
ing,” she said, ‘‘ and they went so fast it made 
my head go round; but there isn’t one of them 
that can skate so fast as ‘ Touch And Go.’” 

*“*Touch And Go?’ What do you mean, 
child? Nobody was ever christened ‘ Touch 
And Go,’ surely.” 

“Why, no, grandma. That boy who keeps 
ahead of all the others, and wheels around so 
quick, is Alfred Whittlesy ; but the boys all call 
him ‘Touch And Go,’ he’s such a swift skater. 
He’s rich too, — I mean his father is, and that’s 
the same thing, for Alfred’s porte-monnaie is 
kept fullallthe time. I don’t believe he ever gets 
so low down as a dollar; and you haven’t any 
idea, grandma, how much everything he has 
costs. He has silver-mounted skates, — don’t 
you think! and they cost ten dollars. I heard 
him say so the other day; and he said, too, that 
he never bought ‘ cheap, common things.’ ” 

‘Well, the Whittlesys are rich,” replied 
grandma Lowry, “and they can afford every- 
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thing they buy, silver-mounted or gold-mount- 
ed, or solid silver and gold. It makes no 
difference to them what a thing costs, but ir 
may be that Master Alfred will yet have to buy 
‘ cheap, common things,’ gr none at all.” 

‘*T hope he'll have to,” answered Minnie. 

“QO! O!” exclaimed grandma Lowry, for 
she never rejoiced in the reverses of the rich 
or the downfall of the proud, but, with a true 
woman’s heart, was sorry for everybody who 
was in trouble, even for those who had brought 
# upon themselves by extravagance, or pride, 
or dishonesty. 

‘* Well, that Alfred Whittlesy is a mean boy,” 
said Minnie, wishing to defend herself. ‘‘ He 
holds his head up as high as he can get it, and 
turns up his nose, too, at all the boys, just be- 
cause he has silver-mounted skates, and a purse 
full of money; and he’s as proud as he can be 
whenever he’s called ‘Touch And Go,’ and 
that’s pretty often. Almost everybody gives 
him that name now, for he flies like lightning 
over the ice. Two or three gentlemen came 
down to the pond, or happened to be passing by, 
one day, last week, when Alfred was skating, 
and he flourished away on the ice at a great 
rate. One of them said, ‘What a splendid 
skater! How perfectly at home he is on the 
ice!’ and the other said, ‘ They call him Touch 
And Go, and he’s rightly named;’ but he’s 
such a scornful boy, I didn’t enjoy hearing 
him praised.” 

‘‘Are you sure he means to ‘hold up his 
head as high as he can get it, and turn up his 
nose?’” asked the charitable woman. 

“Yes, Iam, grandma; and you would be, 
too, if you could see him toss his head and go 
past everybody on the ice. If I were in his 
place, I’d let some one else beat, once in a 
while; but that he won’t do. He won’t let even 
a girl beat him, and he always flies by poor 
little Tony Brace. Why, what do you think I 
saw him do the other day? When I was out 
skating, last Thursday, he was on the pond, 
and so was Tony; and one of Tony’s skates 
slipped, and he sat down and tried to straighten 
it; but his finger was sore and swollen, and he 
found it hard work to do it.” 

“ And Alfred did it for him, didn’t he?” in- 
terrupted grandma Lowry. 

‘*No, ma’am, that’s just what he didn’t do. 
He came flying along, and almost touched To- 
ny; but he held up his head as usual, and only 
gave him a glance. 

“ You see, grandma,” continued Minnie, 
her blue eyes flashing more fire than blue eyes 
generally do, ‘‘Mr. Whittlesy is a great deal 
higher up in the world than Mr. Brace, and so 
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Alfred feels dreadfully set up; but may be he’ll 
feel dreadfully set down, one of these days.” 

Mrs. Lowry suppressed a smile. She had 
lived sixty years in the world, and had seen a 
great deal of the pride of life and its punish- 
ment, and was quite as sure as Minnie, whose 
years numbered only twelve, that Alfred Whit- 
tlesy, either in boyhood or manhood, would 
learn the folly of carrying himself loftily; but 
her granddaughter’s carnest manner, and origi- 
nal way of expressing herself, amused her. 

‘* Well, Minnie,” she said, wishing to turn the 
child’s thoughts from the faults of the haughty 
young Whittlesy, “‘we can’t admire Alfred’s 
pride, but we can admire his skating. He skims 
over the ice as a sea-gull skims over the water.” 

“I’ve heard about sea-gulls,” answered Min- 
nie, ‘‘ and if I were one, I wouldn’t want Al- 
fred Whittlesy’s name mentioned the same day 
mine was.” 

“There! look at him wheel around now!” 
exclaimed grandma Lowry. ‘‘ He’s very cou- 
rageous on the ice.” 

“TI don’t believe you ever skated, grandma, 
or you wouldn’t think it was so wonderful. 
Did you even try to, when you were a girl?” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady, “I tried to— 
buckle on the skates, and succeeded, and then 
I boty: OF 

‘Then what?” laughed out Minnie. 
know. You had splendid luck.” 

“«T had ‘ splendid luck’ sitting down. Why, 
the idea of standing on such things as skates, 
to say nothing about moving round on em, 
was dreadful. I was glad enough to sit down 
without stirring a step, and wait till some one 
came to help me off the ice. It took two boys 
to do it, for I was too much frightened to stand 
up.” ‘ ‘ 

‘*O, how funny it must have looked! If I’d 
been there, grandma, I should have laughed 
so I couldn’t have stood up a minute.” 

**Well, I didn’t stand up half a minute, — 
only just long enough to find out I was on 
skates. I staid about the same length of time 
once on the back of a horse.” 

‘* And who helped you off that time?” 

** My father, or, I might say, the good horse 
himself, for he seemed to know he had a 
terrified little girl on his back, and never 
even started off on a walk. ,You see, your 
grandmother, even long before she was your 
grandmother, felt happier and safer in a rock- 
ing-chair than anywhere else: at least, there 
were always two things she never wanted to 
be on — skates and a horse’s back.” 

There was a pause in the conversation, and 
Minnie looked out of the window just in time 
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to see Tony Brace making his way pretty 
rapidly across the ice. . 

“Well, that’s done finely for Tony!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Do look at him, grandma. He’s 
never skated before this winter, and I think 
he’s coming on pretty fast; but he’s so small 
and homely, and so low down in the world, 
that such boys as ‘ Touch And Go’— Alfred, I 
mean, —I don’t like to call him ‘ Touch And 
Go— will always torment him, until he gets 
older and larger, and learns how to stand up 
for himself; and I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
never much larger. He don’t seem to grow, 
like other children; and some of the boys call 
him ‘ Little Dwarf,” 

Minnie sat by the window, watching the 
skaters, until it was too late to see any longer, 
and then turned her attention to some smoking 
pop-overs,that had just been set on the tea-table.. 


Itavas one of those still, hazy winter after= 
noons that herald the approach of spring; and 
the skaters were out, in full force, on the pond. 
It was evident that something was going on, — 
something more than ordinary skating, for the 
excitement ran high. Mr. Bunner and Mr. 
Dunning, two gentlemen who had visited the 
pond before, were there again as spectators; and 
Mr. Bunner had offered a prize of ten dollars to 
the skater who should ‘‘come out ahead.” 

Minnie was indignant. “It'll be ‘Touch 
And Go,’ of course,” she thought; ‘ and Mr. 
Bunner knows it will. He thinks there never 
was such a skater in the world. I wish he’d 
stop puffing up that conceited boy. Mr. Alfred 
Whittlesy will be more scornful than ever when 
he gets that ten dollars in his pocket. He has 
all the ten dollars he wants, but he’ll be so de- 
lighted to win the prize!” 

As frowning clouds hang over the earth and 
threaten a storm, so did Minnie’s frowning 
looks threaten to overwhelm Mr. Bunner. 

But suddenly a loud cry rose from the pond: 
“Tony Brace is ahead! Tony Brace is ahead!” 
And so he was, — ahead of “ Touch And Go,” 
ahead of all the skaters. Minnie was so as- 
tonished, she could neither speak nor clap her 
hands; and she stood and looked on silently, 
as if asking for an explanation of the whole 
affair. 

The uproar almost deafened Tony: Indeed, 
he didn’t seem to know that he was the suc- 
cessful competitor, until another loud; long cry 
was borne to his ears: ‘“‘ Tony has beat! Tony 
has beat!” As he wheeled around to come 
back, he had to encounter Alfred Whittlesy’s 
contemptuous looks; and they seemed to say, 
“What, that little homely. dwarf beat me!” 
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It was even so. He had been beaten by the 
little homely dwarf,” by Tony Brace. Mor- 
tified and indignant, and lamenting his sudden 
downfall, he left the pond as soon as he could. 
Tony Brace soon left too, but not without a 
ten-dollar bill in his pocket, and —a pair of 
silver-mounted skates on his arm; for Mr. Bun- 
ner had slipped round the corner and bought 
the skates in time to give them fo the poor 
little boy before he went home. 

It should be said, to the praise of Tony, that 
he bore his honors meekly, and did not do as 
Minnie thought he ought to — take off his cap, 
and hurrah for himself. He even said that his 
**success was an accident,”— that “it only 
happened so;” but, to this day, Minnie per- 
sists in saying, ‘‘If Tony’s success was an 
accident, then a great many accidents happen 
on purpose.” 

A week after Alfred’s downfall, the firm of 
Whittlesy & Co. failed, and Mr. Whittlesy was 
# obliged to hire a smaller house than the one 
he had s0 long lived and flourished in. Young 
Whittlesy bore with bad grace this sudden and 
rapid turn of the wheel of fortune; but it did 
not distress him any more than Tony’s suc- 
cess. For weeks, the “little homely dwarf” 
was continually before his eyes; and above all 
voices, and above the roar of wind and of 
thunder, he heard, “Tony Brace is ahead! 
Tony Brace is ahead, Tony has beat! Tony 


has beat!” a 


GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. ¢ 
No. IV. 

Be: sind will be very much pleased with the 

account of Dr. Hooker’s visit to Mr. 
Stephenson, the Ex-Governor, or Stiftsampt- 
man. He lived on a little island, Vidoe, in 
a stone house, with glass windows, wooden 
shutters, and having a porch entrance. He 
was then seventy-eight years old; had a fine 
healthy countenance, and the perfect use of his 
faculties. He was fluent and animated in con- 
versation, and was in the full-dress uniform of 
the Governor of Iceland. He wore a coat of 
scarlet cloth, faced with green, and ornamented 
with gold lace; pantaloons of blue cloth and 
gold trimmings; half-boots, with gold bind- 
ings and tassels; and a three-cornered hat, 
with trimming of gold, gold tassels, and a long 
white feather. He was very polite; inquired 
kindly for Sir Joseph Banks, who had visited 
Iceland nearly twenty years before (this visit 
was made by Dr.. Hooker in 1811); spoke of 
the splendor with. which he travelled, his lib- 
eral presents, &c., &c.» Dr. Hooker was taken 
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to see his eider ducks (of which the ex-goy- 
ernor had all the profits). They had a great 
many nests, in holes cut for them in the rocks, 
and their down brought him twelve shillings a 
pound.” 

‘We saw some eggs of the eider duck to- 
night,” said Frances. 

“‘ Dr. Hooker describes them as some larger 
than the egg of a common duck, and as being 
of a pale olive-green color.. They make their 
nests of their own down, with which they line 
the bare crannies of rocks, each bird sitting on 

or four eggs. His dinner with the old 
governor was a dinner fit for a king. I was 
astonished to read the account of it, after my 
cramped ideas of Icelandic fare. There was 
no cramping here! First on the cloth were 
laid a plate, knife and fork, wine-glass, and 
bottle of claret for each guest, and also a large 
glass silver-topped castor ofsugar. The dishes 
were brought in singly. First, a large tureen 
of soup (made of sago, claret, and raisins 
boiled to mucilage); next two salmon, dressed 
with melted butter; then came a tureen filled 
with the eggs of the Cree, or great tern, boiled 
hard, and one dozen for each! together with a 
basin of cream mixed with sugar, as sauce; 
then followed a roasted sheep with sweetened 
sorrel; after which came waffles and biscuits, 
coffee and punch, concluding with three cups of 
teaeach! They were waited on by two hand- 
somely dressed ladies. These were daughters 
of aclergyman, pretty and attractive, and were 
maintained by the ex-governor. 

‘“‘T cannot now tell you of the Geysers and 
sulphur wells; but you may find accounts of 
these more easily than you could descriptions 
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of such dinners as the ex-governor’s. 


TRON. 


[* England, the quantity of iron now an- 
nually employed, in various ways, in the 
production of iron alone, is greater than the 
whole yearly supply was sixty years ago. Not 
a hundred years ago, an English dealer in iron 
was called “iron mad,” on account of his 
“extravagant notions” of the uses of iron. 
He predicted that the time would come when 
men would live in iron houses, and sail in 
iron ships. To-day, the largest buildings, as 
well as the longest bridges, and the largest 
ships, are made of iron; and we ride over iron 
roads, in iron carriages, drawn by iron horses. 
. JS 
—— Tue first iron boat ever launched in salt 
water was a pleasure-boat, built at Liverpool 
in 1815. , JS 
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THE HOUSE OF OOMMONS. 


ie would be difficult for any one to under- 
stand the present reform questionin Eng- 
land, or to obtain a correct idea of the great 
reform act of 1832, without some knowledge 
of the early history of the House of Commons. 

That great representative body, the first 
known in history, grew up so gradually that 
histerians do not agree as to its origin. For 
many years after the conquest of England by 
William the Norman, Parliaments were merely 
councils of the nobility summoned by the king. 
But in 1258 it was ordered that four knights 
should be chosen by each county, not to assist 
in making laws, or to vote money to the gov- 
ernment, but simply: to inform Parliament of 
the state of their respecti ep prnntion: In 1624 
each county was representéd by two members, 
and two members were also sent from each 
borough, that is to say, from each large town 
to which the right of representation was 


granted. From this time the Commons were 
assembled pretty regularly whenever money 
and men were to be raised for the service of 


the king. They did not, however, become a 
regular and essential part of every Parliament 
until near the close of the reign of Edward I. 

This representation was very unequal. Large 
counties and small, large boroughs and small, 
were alike represented by two members each. 
Not only this, but the inequality grew greater 
from year to year. Old boroughs went to de- 
cay, but still held the right to be represented 
in Parliament. Villages became populous cit- 
ies without gaining that right. Many bor- 
oughs were indeed created, and many others 
disfranchised, by successive kings ; but the new 
boroughs were often selected to please some 
king’s favorite, and were, the greater part of 
them, inconsiderable places. At length, in 
the reign of Charles II., the right of the king 
to create and disfranchise boroughs was super- 
seded, and the unequal representation con- 
tinued for many years wholly without correc- 
tion. 

There was as little uniformity in the qualifi- 
cations of the electors as in their numbers. In 
counties, until about 1430, all who owned prop- 
erty in land, or held such property for life, were 
entitled to vote. After that date this property 
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did not entitle the owner to vote unless it was 
worth forty shillings a year, which would be 
equal to about two hundred dollars at the pres- 
ent day. In some boroughs every man who 
had been six months in town, and had not 
been a pauper for twelve months, was an elect- 
or. In others none could vote who did not 
hold land. In a few towns the mayor, alder- 
men, and common councilmen were the only 
electors. 

But even in boroughs where all were elect- 
ors, the vote was often very small. Many 
boroughs had dwindled to a few houses, and 
were the absolute property of wealthy lords. 
In 1793 seventy members are said to have 
been returned to Parliament, from England 
and Wales, by thirty-five places in which there 
were scarcely any electors at all, and ninety 
members were returned from forty-six places 
with less than fifty electors. These were the 
“rotten boroughs,” about which so much Has 
been said. The number was so great that a 
large part af the House of Commons was at 
one time elected by wealthy lords, single lords 
being in some cases represented in the lower 
house by ten or twelve members. 

During the last years of the eighteenth and 
the first of the present century, a few slight 
changes were made, and many sweeping ones 
proposed. The disfranchisement of “ rotten 
boroughs,” universal suffrage, female suffrage; 
and many other plans, were advocated. But 
there were so many schemes that none was 
adopted, and the day of reform seemed as far 
off as ever, when, in 1820, Lord John Russell 
proposed his first motion on the subject. 


-From that time the question was not allowed 


to rest until the final passage of the Reform 
Act in 1832. 


THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Tue first volume of Our Boys AND GiRLs 
will be completed with two more numbers, 
and our friends have had time to ascertain 
whether they like the magazine or not. Of 
course we do not expect to please everybody; 
but judging from the hundreds of letters we 
have received, it has made hosts of warm 
friends. The idea of publishing it every week, 
it now appears, was a happy one, for this fea- 
ture has been universally commended. Our 
enterprising publishers have announced their 
plans for the next volume, to which we ear- 
nestly invite the attention of all our readers. 
The addition of one third to the number of 
pages will enable the editor to give longer 
stories, to increase the variety, and otherwise 
improve its contents. 
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THE ORATOR. 





Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinned to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE BATTLE OF WARSAW. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


ARSAW’S last CHAMPION from 
her height surveyed, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of *RUIN 
* laid; 
“QO” Heaven!” hecried, ‘‘ my bleed- 
ing COUNTRY * SAVE! 
Is there no hand on high to sHIELD 
the brave? : 
Yet, though ‘DESTRUCTION sweep 


these lovely plains, 

*tRisz, fellow-men! our *couNTRY * 
yet REMAINS! 

By that dread NAME, we wave the 
sword on high, 

And “swear * for her to LIVE, with 
her to Diz!” 


He said, and on the rampart heights 
* arrayed 

His trusty *WARRIORS, FEW, but UN- 
DISMAYED ; 

Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front 
they form, 

**STILx as the breeze, but *DREADFUL 
as the storm; 

Low, murmuring sounps along their 
banners fly, 

*# REVENGE * or 'DEATH!” 
WATCHWORD and REPLY; 

Then pealed the notes omnipotent to 
charm, 

And the loud tocsin tolled their last 
alarm. 


the 


1tIN VAIN, alas! ‘IN VAIN, ye GALLANT 
few! 

From RANK to RANK your volleyed 
THUNDER * FLEW; 

O, BLoop1EsT * PICTURE in the “‘ book 
of time!” 

3*SARMATIA * FELL, UNWEPT, with- 
out a CRIME! 

Found not a generous "FRIEND, a 
pitying *ror, 

1*STRENGTH in her ARMS, nor MERCY 
in her woe! 





Droppep from her nerveless grasp the shat- 
tered *SPEAR, 

CLosep her bright EYE, and cuRBED her high 
CAREER} 

*tHope, for a season, bade the world *rarr- 
WELL, 

And Freedom *suHrrekep * as *KosciusKo 
‘FELL! 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


BY OLD KNICK. 
PART I. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Biurr, Hoser, LAnp- 
LORD, JOHN, OFFICER. 














Scene. — A Dining-room in a Country Tav- 

ern. 

[Euter, briskly, Mr. BLurr, a pretentious trav- 
eller from the “old country.” He lays down 
his hat‘and whip, takes his seat at a table, 
and presently hammers with his fist till the 
plates and Slassesgatile. | 


Bluff. Wait-aw, wait-aw, wait-aw! Where’s 
the bell? Nobody here? I say, wait-aw, wait- 
aw, wait-aw! Landlord, landlord! (Thump- - 
ing more violently and bawling louder.) Wait- 
aw, waitaw, waitaw! 

Landlord. (From without.) John, John! 
go and see what that fellow wants- 

[2ater Joun, with a white apron.) 

Bluff. (In a peremptory tone.) Come here. 

Fokn. Yes, sir; yes, sir; presently. 

Bluff. Paw-esently! That’s cool. Didn’t ye 
’ear my call, sirrah? One don’t like to wait 
all day when he’s ’ungry, ye know. Your 
name must be Stick-in-the-mud! By Jove! 
[Ive bawled meself ’oarse! Is this the way 
they treat travellers in your country? I’m 
from Lenden. 

Fohn. All right, sir. 
New London? 

Bluff, Upon me soul! the rascal inter-wo- 
gates me! But it’s a free country, I suppose, 
and no distinctions, no ranks, no orders. I 
begin to find that out. Fellow-citizen! would 
you do me the honor to show me a bill of fare, 
please? 

Fohn. We've got nothing of that kind, sir. 
I don’t know as we have. What’ll you have 
for dinner? 

Bluff. Ah, indeed! and how can I know, if 
ye don’t know what ye have yerself? No bill 
of fare, and keep a tavern, eh? Fine country 
to live in. And pray, do ye know enough to 


Over the big pond, or 
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tell me what you’ve got to satisfy. the inner 
man, if I may be so bold? 

Sohn. (Glibly and rapidly.) I guess I can 
tell you that. Roast meat, boiled meat, gar- 
ding sass, mince-pie, apple-pie, cheese. 

Bluff. Splendid! where’s your master? 

Fokhn. I am my own master. We have no 
slaves in this country. 

Biuf, Aw! Yis, yis, yis, yis! a democratic 
Yankee country! I see. What soups have 
ye? Any turtle, mock-turtle, vermicelli? 

Fohn. We have no soup. 

Biluf. No soup? A pretty tavern! and all 
the courses in one, eh? What wine have ye? 

Sohn. This is a temperance house, and we 
keep no wines, or else the constable would be 
after us. 

Bluff. A temperance house! What’s that? 
By Jove! I never ’eard of such a thing in me 
own country. An ’otel, and no wines! Upon 
me soul, it’s incredible. Bring me a mug of 
ale, then; and hark ye, sirrah! be quick about 
it, and I will then order what I want from your 
list. Let me see — what was it? Roast meat, 
boiled meat, garden — garden — garden — 
what did ye say? 

Fohn. Sass. 
and an Englishman! Garding sass; mashed 
taters and turnips. 

Bluff, Aw, indeed! Never too late to learn. 
Well, give me a bottle of brown stout, or 
Scotch ale. If you haven’t them, then bring 
me draught. Right away, right away, right 
away ! 

Fohkn. I tell you, sir, that we keep no liquors ; 
but you can have tea, if you like. 

Bluff. (Bringing down his fist on the table 
in desperation.) Would you do me the favor 
to show me to another ’otel? 

Fokhn. There is not another hotel in the place. 

Bluff. 1s it pawsible! Then may I awsk, 
would ye obleege ine by dawecting me to a 
resterawnt, an eating-’ouse — ye understawnd? 

Fohn. There is no eating-house. 

Bluff. Aw, bless me soul! I believe I have 
got among sawages. (Stuttering.) Well, well, 
I—I—I— Hark ye, my lad, bring me some 
roast beef, rare — vewy rare. 

Fohn. Any fixins? 

Bluff. What d’ye call fixins? 

Sohn. Garding sass. 

Bluff. Yis, yis, yis — roast potatoes in their 
jackets. . 

Fohn. What's jackets? 

Bluff. Skins, sirrah! Come, be off, and 
don’t stand there questioning me. It is out- 
wageous! (xt JoHN.) (Hammering on the 
table, and recalling him.) Wait-aw, wait-aw! 


Don’t ye know, what sass is, 
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Fohn. (Returning) What, sir? 

Bluff. Remove this table-cloth. 

Fokn. (Pertly.) For what? 

Bluff. (Greatly exasperated.) What’s that 
to you, you rascal? Do as I bid you. It’s 
covered with gwavy stains. 

Fohkn. Can’t help that, sir. It’s good enough 
for other folks. The other cloths are in the 
wash. (£xit Jonn, hastily.) 

Bluff. (Pacing the room and slapping his 
leg with his riding-whip.) Iam dis-gaw-sted 
with the kentry. Nothing but wa-tau to drink, 
and me throat full of dust! I forgot to awsk 
the fellah — (Bawling aloud again.) Wait- 
aw, wait-aw! Jahn, Jahn, Jahn! Fetch mea 
mawning papaw. Tems—Ne Yawk Tems. 
Bless me soul! I might as well awsk for the 
Lenden Tems. 


[Znter LANDLORD. ] 


Landlord. The help is attending to you as fast 
as possible. Have you ordered all you want? 

Bluff. Hev ye no wine, eh? 

Landlord. Nary a drop within ten miles of 
us. It’s against the laws, sir. 

Bluff. Ym from Lenden. 

Landlord. Then you had better carry Lon- 
don with you. 

Bluff. (Choking, coughing, and turning red 
in the face.) Upon me word, it’s ridiculous! 
I—I—I— awwud ye obleege with a look a 
mawning pa-paw, ef ye hev one by rail? 

Landlord. The train has not arrived, and 
we receive none. 

Bluff. Vewy well. (Waving his hand.) You 
may retire. (Zx:¢ LANDLORD.) A pretty paw- — 
son for a landlord! to come into my pawsence 
in ’is shawt sleeves! I’d a mind to knock him 
down, to tek me ’at and leave. 


[Euter JouN, with a tray and dinner.] 


Back at last, eh, Mr. Stick-in-the-mud? 

Fohn. (Disposing the dinner.) 'That’s not 
my name, sir. 

Bluff. Hev ye no colored pawsons for wait- 
aws, who hev got a civil tongue in their ’eads? 
The plates are cold, sirrah. D’ye call that 
beef? D’ye call that rare? Did I not order 
you to bring it vewy rare? and it’s as black’s 
me hat. What’s this? gwavy! Why, it’s 
nothing but melted gwease. Hev you no sil- 
ver forks? Hev you no napkins, no Wooster- 
shire sauce, no finger-bowls,,no lemon, no let- 
tuce, no celery, no nothin? (Coughing vio- 
lently, and slamming the table with his fist.) 
Leave me pawsence! (Z£xit Jonn, who, on 
reaching the door, turns and doubles his jist, 
while Mr. BiurF attacks the viands.) 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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THE FRENOH PRINOGE IMPERIAL. 


OUIS NAPOLEON séems to be a. model 

father, and trains up his son in the way 
he should go, as the following interesting an- 
ecdote shows : — 

He was taking his riding lessons the other 
day. The child rode round the ring leaning 
to the off side of his pony instead of towards 
the centre of the circle. His equerry, M. Ba- 
chon, desired him to ride as usual. The prince 
paid no attention. ‘: Monseigneur,” said M. 
Bachon, “I beg of you to ride in the proper 
position, otherwise I shall take you off your 
pony.” ‘The child did not seem to hear. M. 
Bachon went up to him, stopped the pony, and 
quietly lifted the prince off his saddle. Mon- 
scigneur coolly lay flat down on the sand, and 
there he staid. M.Bachon told him if he did 
not get up he would make the pony walk over 
him. Upon this he got up, and was very obe- 
dient during the rest of the lesson. However, 
the emperor came into the school just as this 
scene was nearly over. As soon as the child 
saw his father, ‘‘ Papa, Bachon forced me to — 
‘What? You say Bachon?” “Yes, papa; 
Bachon.” ‘Say Monsieur Bachon,” replied 
the emperor. The child did not utter another 
word. The emperor, on hearing from the 
equerry what had happened, informed his son 
that M. Bachon had -been perfectly right, and 

“had acted in accordance with his express or- 
ders. Next day the prince was out riding, and 
suddenly stopped his horse and said, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Bachon, will you ‘allow me to call you 
Bachon when we are alone?” ‘* No, Mon- 
seigneur; your father forbade you to do so.” 
**'Yes; but when we are quite alone, nobody 
will know anything about it.” ‘ Well, yes; 
but only when we are quite alone.” 


—_—_>—___—__ 


A WEEK. 


HE division of time into weeks of seven 

days was quite general among the ancient 
nations, and was one of the earliest divisions 
known. The people of India, the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Pheenicians, 
the Arabs, and many other nations, had this 
seven-day division. The Chinese, as well as 
all the Mongolian races, had a five-day divis- 
ion. The ancient Mexicans, also, had the five- 
day division. The Greeks divided their month 
into decades, or periods of ten days. The 
Egyptians divided the month into decades, 
after they commenced to reckon time by the 
sun instead of the moon. The Romans had a 
very peculiar arrangement. Three davs of the 
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month had particular names. The first was 
called the calends. The seventh of March, 
May, July, and October were called the zones, 
and the fifteenth the sdes. In the other 
months, the zones was the fifth day, and the 
ides the thirteenth. To distinguish any other 
day of the month, the Romans counted back- 
wards from one of these three days, calling the 
day from which they counted the first. Thus, 
the twenty-fifth of June, after the Roman meth- 
od, would be the seventh day before the calends 
of July; the fourth of July would be the fourth 
day before the zones of July; and the tenth of 
June would be the fourth day before the ides 
of June. 

The division of the month into weeks is gen- 
eral throughout modern Europe. The French, 
however, after the revolution of 1789, intro- 
duced a new calendar. Among other changes 
they substituted decades in place of weeks. 
But the new calendar was abolished in a few 
years, and old divisions and old names were 
restored. The French have a word for week, 
but it is quite customary with them to say 
eight days when they mean a week. For ex- 
ample, a Frenchman will as frequently say 
every eight days as every week. Two weeks 
we call a fortnight, or fourteen nights. A 
Frenchman, instead of saying every fortnight, 
says every fifteen days. af 


ORADLE-SONG. 
From the German of Zschokke. 
BY MISS A. T. WALL. 


NCE on a time a little boy 
Played in the meadows green; 
Where’er he looked, where’er he went, 
With gold and silver dew besprent, 
Thousands of flowers were seen. 


The boy broke off the blossoms gay, 
Till wet with dew was he; 

Then with the nosegay fresh and bright, 

Hop, skip! he ran, with footsteps light, 
His mother dear to see; 


And then to his dear mother gave 
The fairest floweret there, 
Saying, ‘* The flowers and grass have wept; 
And see! they have the tear-drops kept, 
That shine so bright and fair!” 


The mother answered, ‘‘ Darling child, 
This dew the heavens yield; 

And little boy and little flower 

From tears and dew acquire new power 
At home and in the field.” 
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, BASE BALL. 
HIS game is the most popular in the 
United States, and, as a means of de- 
veloping the physical powers, is the most com- 
mendable exercise practised by young men. 
The matches of last year were well attended, 
and the game is constantly increasing in popu- 
larity. The coming season is looked forward 
to with much interest, and it is expected that 
more clubs will play than heretofore. Several 
of the leading clubs will make visits to the prin- 
cipal southern cities during the summer. 


Tue Great BAsE BALL Matcu. — The Bos- 
ton Journal, which always “‘ has an idea,” and 
has it in advange of the rest of the world, pub- 
lishes, in its issue of May 16, a full report of 
the great base ball match, from which we take 
the leading facts. 

The first match game of the season for the 
championship of New England, and the pos- 
session of the silver ball, took place between 
the Lowells and Harvards on Boston Com- 
mon yesterday afternoon. The ball has been 
in possession of the Lowells since the 14th of 
July, 1866, at which time they won it from the 
Harvards, scoring thirty-seven runs in a game 
of nine innings to the Harvards twenty-seven. 
During the latter part of the season the Low- 
ells were challenged by the King Philips of 
East Abington. The game was played on 
Boston Common, and resulted in a victory for 
the Lowells by a score of seventy-five to sev- 
enteen for their opponents. The third and 
last champion game of last season was played 
between the Lowells, and Granites of Hollis- 
ton, also on Boston Common. The Lowells 
won by a score of forty-seven to eleven for 
the Granites — thus retaining the champion- 
ship. The games of last season were decided 
by a single game between the champion and 
challenging club; but this season, if a single 
game be not agréed upon, a series of games, 
the best two in three, will be played in all 
contests for the championship. The friends 
of the two clubs rallied in large numbers, 
there being at least four thousand spectators 
present outside the guards, while within the 
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line seats were provided for at least a -thou- 
sand, most of them ladies, each wearing the 
colors of their favorites — that of the Harvards 
being, Magenta, with silver lettering ; the color 
of the»Lowells being blue and white, with sil- 
ver lettering. 


The result is exhibited in the following ~ 
LowELLs. 


Hunnewell, p., 
Ames, 2d b., 
Flagg, c., 
Shaw, 1st b., 
Parker, 3d b., 
Sprague, c. f., 
Smith, 1. f., 
Willard, s. s., 
Mealey, r. f., 


Lovett, p., 
Joslyn, 3d b., 
Alline, r. f., 
Rogers, c. f., 
Lowell, 1. f., 
Sumner, 2d b., 
Wilder, c., 
Jewell, 1st b., 
Thompson, s. s., 


Rb WwW PD DW A W W WF Outs. 
> WA WW bd WS bw Runs. 





Sila ww Wir Ww WwW W bw Outs. 
Glurwrwnaea wn Runs, 


27 28 

Home runs — Lowells, 2; Harvards, 1. 

Passed Balls — Wilder (Lowells), 8; Flagg 
(Harvards), 7. 

Fly-Catches — Lowells, 8; Harvards, 8. 

As this challenge was for the’ best two in 
three, according to the rule adopted at the 
late convention, the next game must be played 
within ten days, and will undoubtedly be 
played on the Common. 


Tue Breap Trick. — Upon a table place 
three pieces of bread at a little distance from 
each other, and cover each with a hat. Take 
up the first hat, remove the bread, put it in 
your mouth, letting the company see that you 
swallow it. Then raise the second and third 
hats, and eat the bread under them. Having 
eaten the three pieces, ask any person to choose 
under which hat he would like to have the 
three pieces of bread. When he has made his 
choice, put the hat on your head, and ask him 
if he does not think the pieces are under it. 

F. B. M. 


—— THE ancient Mexicans had a great rev- 
erence for flowers. A bouquet was the most 
acceptable present which an ambassador could 
take to the court of Montezuma. And yet the 
religion of this people was one of the most 
cruel species of idolatry known. Six thousand 
human victims were annually sacrificed on the 
altar of Huttzilopchtl:, and at the inaugura- 
tion of the great temple of the god, thirty- 
three years before the conquest, seventy thou- 
sand were slaughtered. J 
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362. Baltimore. 363. Spottsylvania. 
It has Saxe (sacks) in it. 
in it. 366. It has Augers in it. 367. Lay 
back. 368. It has a Nun in it. 369. Fried- 
land. 370. Sham. 371. Foxglove. 372. Tur- 
key Buzzard. 373. Fire water. 374. Musk ox. 
375. Aspinwall. 376. (Knot) (hinge) (can) 
(bee over H) (eye) M (tea) (hat) I (S over 
fort) (tune) — Nothing can be over him that 
is over fortune. 377. As-k. 378. Be-d. 379. 
At-e. 380. Ban-e. 381. Pocahontas. 382. 
Scotland. 383. Oder. 384. Meuse. 385. 
Ebro. 386. Loire. 387. Raab. 388. Save. 
389. Lamoille. 390. Oswego, 391. Tar. 392. 
Colorado. 393. Bear. 394. Cedar. 395. Li- 


cense or. Prohibition. 


FREODY FROST 


364. 
365. It has Cowes 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 


yo 


DECAPITATION. 

398. The whole is a garment. Behead it, 
and it is an insect; behead it again, and it is a 
river in Europe; behead it once more, and it 
is a verb. Grorcr GIMNEY. 

ENIGMA. 


399. It is composed of 18 Ictters. 
The t, 8, 13, 3, 10 is an animal. 
The 4, 17, 9, 18 is a bad quality. 


The.7, 6, 5, 2, 12 is'a poem. 

The 11, 16, 14, 15 is a kind of food. 
CHARLIE W. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

400. My first is in ship, yet not in boat; 

My second is in lion, yet not in goats 

My third is in desk, yet not in chair; 

My fourth is in den, yet not in lair; 

My fifth is in squall, yet not in storm; 

My sixth is in feature, yet not in form; 

My seventh is in peach, yet not in plum; 

My eighth is in all, yet not in some. 

My whole is what Washington never saw. 

M. K—s. 
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. CHARADES. 
401. A pronoun and verb, if yourightly guess, 
Will make an ancient fabled goddess. 
402. Two conjunctions of different name, 
One at each end, there be; 
Two pronouns — they’re both the same, 
But they are neither you nor me; 
With a verb in the middle, as you readily see, 
Will make a very ancient country. 
WIDE AWAKE. 


403. REBUS. 


J. JUMPUP 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
404. Get Harry F. Salt. <A Story. 
UncLE NED. 
Honor bet red. A book. J. M. 
Cities oF THE UNITED STATES. 

406. Oh may I cat. 407. O men carats. 
408. Warn to try. 409. A tug, U.S.A. 410. 
Vest galon. 411. O, sit lus. 412. Ton wish 
nag. J. M. 


405. 


Sans-TETEs. 

413. Behead part of a wagon, and it is part 
of your foot. 414. Behead a town in France, 
and it is repose. 415. Behead the name of a 
young woman, and it is assistance. 416. Be- 
head a number, and it is a pronoun. 417. Be- 
head the home of a wild beast, and it is a name 
fora song. 418. Behead a species of insects, 
and it is one form of water. 419. Behead the 
word for consume, and it is a vessel to draw 
water in. GC. FT. 

ENIGMA. 

420. It is composed of 31 letters. 

The 4, 2, 3, 6, 25, 30 is gloomy. 

The 8, 16, 17, 22, 13 is to make smooth. 

The 9, 7, 14, 27 makes the: 26, 23, 19, 15 on 
the I1, 24, 13, 10. 

The 28, 21, 20, 31, 23 is to move. 

The 12, 1, 5 follows the 29, 18, ro. 

The whole is a portion of Scripture. 

‘J. W. E—s.- 





